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The Final Sunset 


By Kennetu Stave ALLING 


Slowly beyond our sight the bright hawk soars: 
Long swaths of mown flame pale and crumble fast: 
The stars are knocking at a hundred doors, 
And all the joyous, passionate day is past. 


The twilight waits, obsequious to night, 

That like a silent, sullen sea appears: 

Failing is every surety of delight; 

Approaching, all the crests of thunderous fears. 
The night roars in on us; inaudibly 

Its tall waves flow and flood our ears with sleep; 
Our hearts are drowning in that heavy sea; 
Dreams of old hallowed tendernesses keep 

A kind of wistful gladness drawn about: 

But there’s no help, nor can we even shout. 








To a Parakeet 
By Leytanp HuckFIieELp 


Gabriel, I say — look well, 
For something I have loved with tears 
Is seeking Heaven’s forestry. 


You will know it, Gabriel, 

By its plumage golden-green, 

Like a sunbeam on green grass; 

You will know it, Gabriel, 

And when it comes to Heaven’s gates 
Will smile and softly bid it pass 

Into God’s valleys of sweet bowers 

And singing leaves and blowing flowers. 


But, Gabriel, when dusk draws near — 

The purple veil that is not night — 

And the great silver stars look down 
Upon a host of folded wings, 

Go softly, that he may not fear, 

And coax him to your shoulder white 

And still his sleepy twitterings — 

For, Gabriel, I think that he 

Will miss my love and — even in Heaven — 
May droop and pine for me: 


And, Gabriel, the shy wild things 
Of wood and hill that I have wept; 
Bright eyes, brown fur, and flashing wings, 
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Have they not into Heaven crept 
And made their home in some green dell 
Where I may find them, Gabriel? 


For I have loved with passionate 

Love, till I think — though red with sin — 
Christ for their sakes would swing the gate 
Of Heaven and, weeping, wave me in. 





To Remove Mountains 


By Davia McCasiin 


Mary McLuke’s house was so high on the hill that 
her sitting-room windows ignored the tiny copper- 
mine village at the foot and looked out to the waters 
of Lake Superior. She watched a big ore boat just 
getting under ponderous way while Mrs. Bates 
snapped off her words of condemnation for one who, 
it appeared, had stolen two-thirds of the ore on that 
boat: 

‘*You ought to have the law on him.’’ 

Mary McLuke’s eyes came back from the blue of 
water and sky and focused on Mrs. Bates with a 
rigid kind of earnestness. She spoke with a pecu- 
liar impediment that was not quite stammering nor 
lisping but a kind of tremulous thickness. 

‘*Matthew 5: 40: ‘And if any man sue thee at the 
law and take thy coat let him have thy cloak also.’ ”’ 

‘‘But ’twan’t the law,’’ Mrs. Bates triumphed. 
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‘‘The law didn’t have anything to do with it. He’s 
been sneakin’ things away from you for years. And 
you let him!’’ 

Mary McLuke spoke again, this time with a deep 
utterance, each syllable clearly distinct. Her eyes 
looked past Mrs. Bates again, and past the freighter. 
‘‘Matthew 5: 39: ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Bates stared, her ruddy color paling and her 
tart self-confidence abashed. 

‘*My land!’ she broke the silence, but with awe. 
‘*Tt’s the Voice again. You spoke clear!’’ 

The two women sat in silence a few minutes. 

‘‘Don’t it ever come except in words of Scrip- 
ture?’’ Apparently Mrs. Bates’ equanimity had re- 
turned sufficiently to make use of this opportunity. 

‘‘T never have spoken clear in my own words, 
Sarah, and not always in scripture. Sometimes, my 
poor sinful self gets in between and tries to say 
what it wants. Then I speak thick even in scrip- 
ture.’’ 

She picked up the black and white shirt that lay in 
her lap and with a peculiar little pair of scissors cut 
four snips in the front; she waxed a thread and be- 
gan working the buttonholes with meticulously even 
stitches. 

Mrs. Bates was visibly reassured at this return to 
the realm of which she was a part. 

‘‘Just the same,’’ she remarked with careful cas- 
ualness, ‘‘he’ll get all the rest away from Barty 
when you’re gone. You mark my words. What does 
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Barty know about life as it is with real folks? Why, 
he just lives in the story-books, Mrs. McLuke, you 
know he does.”’ 

The calm-eyed serenity had left Mary’s face. 

‘‘Of course,’? Mrs. Bates pursued relentlessly, 
‘‘he could learn all that if he was like other boys.’’ 

‘*Ever since I found out about him, I’ve had faith 
to believe,’? Mary McLuke spoke monotonously as 
though repeating something often rehearsed. ‘‘ Kv- 
ery time I speak his name it’s a sign of that faith. 
Before I go Beyond, perhaps my faith will be re- 
warded.”’ 

Mrs. Bates rolled up her tatting. 

‘‘ Just the same, if I was you, I’d see to it that his 
Uncle John McLuke never has the chance to be ap- 
pointed guardeen for Barty. You know what would 
become of the money and where Barty would go. 
Just make a will, Mrs. McLuke. You can trust lots 
of folks here in Dollar Bay. There’s a dozen men 
who would take better care of Barty and his share 
in the mine than they would of their own. But they 
couldn’t do nothing against John McLuke. 
They’d —’’ 

Mary McLuke interrupted in distress, but inflex- 
ible. 

‘‘But the voice, Sarah, the Voice: It told me 
clearly ‘Swear not at all.’ ”’ 

So patent was her distress that Mrs. Bates re- 
plied kindly. 

‘‘Well, perhaps the Voice will tell you soon what 
to do. Of course, if Barty was married, it ’ud be 
easy. But there ain’t anyone in Dollar Bay smart 
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enough to manage the business that Barty’d like. 
If he married anybody, it would have to be some- 
body like the stories he reads in his big books.’’ 

When the four button-holes were done and the 
shirt folded and laid on the end of the sewing- 
machine, Mary McLuke began to get supper. She 
spread a cloth polished by skillful and patient iron- 
ing, and set the table with thin plates and cups and 
silver of simple design. Then she went into the 
kitchen and cut the bread and butter and molded 
cottage cheese with nicety. She sliced baked ham 
and turned out a firm shape of grape jelly and 
brought white-green heads of lettuce from the little 
vertical garden behind the house, and arranged them 
with scarlet slices of tomato. 

The gate in the picket fence swung to, a sound 
followed by quick uncertain steps with accompany- 
ing taps, hurrying to the kitchen door. 

‘‘Mother!’’ a pleasantly excited voice called be- 
fore he reached the screen. ‘‘Look here, isn’t this 
fine?’’ 

Once inside, he held out a slender walking stick of 
dark wood. 

‘‘Lon brought it to me from France. It’s made 
out of wood from a German air-plane and that but- 
ton set in the top Lon cut off a dead German’s uni- 
form. Isn’t that great?’’ 

He waved the stick about delicately until he found 
the wooden arm chair by the kitchen table. He sat 
down and sniffed daintily. 

‘‘Lots of good things for supper.’’ 
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While his mother examined the stick and finished 
her preparations, he chatted on so long about the 
over-seas experience of the returned Lon that she 
had to wait at the supper table while he washed his 
hands and face, having waved his way with the new 
stick into the bath-room. 

‘‘People are too good to me,’’ he went on when the 
meal was under way. ‘‘I’m a kind of prisoner, of 
course, but sometimes I feel like a prince in a fairy 
story who has been imprisoned on a lonely island, — 
imprisoned, — but with every thing except freedom 
to make him happy. My books are as good as any 
books when you’re used to ’em, and all good typists 
use the touch system. So they haven’t got anything 
on me when it comes to writing. And there’s the 
lake. The wind feels so good on the bluff and the 
water smells so good, that I can get along without 
seeing it, though I sure would like to write some 
verses about it.’’ 

His mother pushed the dish with the mould of 
jelly against his hand, without replying. 

‘*Now there’s a case in point. That jelly, for in- 
stance, must be pretty to look at, but it’s nice to 
feel, too.’’ He moved his spoon about the purple 
cylinder. ‘‘And it’s bully to eat.’’ 

He broke a piece of bread, deftly put a little of the 
jelly on it and ate it. 

‘‘Fact is, I guess it’s you that provides all the 
other things, Mother. You’ve taken such good care 
of the mine and such good care of home. It’s home 
that makes me happy. I’d die,’’ his voice and ap- 
parently his mood changed swiftly. ‘‘I’d die if I 
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had to live in an institution, with their noise and 
stupid complaints and heavy china and rough 
silver.”’ 

His mother broke her grave silence. 

‘*When I named you, Bartimeus, you were just a 
tiny baby and now you’re only twenty-one. I had 
faith to believe then that you could be healed and I 
believe it now. Every time I speak your name, it is 
a sign of that faith. Before I go Beyond, that faith 
will be rewarded.’’ 

‘*Perhaps He will send something else that will do 
just as well,’’ Barty responded. ‘‘Your faith is 
grand, Mother.’’ 

The meal over and the kitchen in its clean order, 
Mary McLuke put a round cloth with lace on it on 
the dining-table. She set the chairs and others 
which she brought from the parlor and bed-room 
around the room in a formal circle, illuminated 
pleasantly by a bright nickel lamp on the table. She 
filled a silver pitcher and set it down with two gob- 
lets and a plate of curiously cut bread, and covered 
them all with a napkin which stood stiffly in a white 
pyramid. 

‘‘Barty, you can ring the bell now,’’ she called. 
‘*We’re ready for the weekly meeting.’’ 

A. few minutes after the hand-bell was back on its 
shelf, a little group of persons came into the room, 
and quietly seated themselves. One was a Chip- 
pewa Indian; the others were white laborers and 
their wives. 

Mary McLuke waited quietly until the chairs were 
filled. Barty took his place with a solemnity that 
seemed habitual. Then she rose and with a delib- 
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erate movement passed to each the broken bread, 
and after some moments of hush, the goblets of 
wine. In a few minutes she spoke in her strange 
rough tones. 

‘*T shall read tonight in the Book of Nehemiah, 
beginning at Chapter VII where we stopped last 
time.’’? She paused. ‘‘I shall read until the Voice 
speaks.’’ 

The eyes of each of the strange assembly were 
fixed on her face; the Chippewa looked a little fear- 
ful. 

She rose and held the big Bible flat on her two 
hands; she read with a kind of priestly dignity, 
conscientiously, every word in the Book, — the long 
lists of Hebrew names of those who returned from 
Babylon, — the names of those who stood by Ezra 
when he read the law: Zechariah, Meshullam and 
Uriah; she read triumphantly the majestic verses 
where ‘‘all the people answered amen, amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands.’’ 

Her voice, though her reading was measured, had 
still the tremulous impediment. The intentness of 
interest in the circle seemed to flag; one woman 
seemed to be nodding and the Chippewa’s face was 
normally impassive. Only once did Mary McLuke’s 
voice merge into the clear distinct utterance of the 
‘“Voice’’ and then for only a few words in the mid 
dle of a verse ‘‘that they should publish and pro- 
claim it in all their cities;’’ a momentary perception 
of the change in tone quality drew a flicker of fear- 
ful interest from the more alert listeners, but it died 
away in the confused enunciation of the rest of the 
verse. 
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After the reading, the congregation dispersed, a 
somewhat disappointed air pervading the depart- 
ure. Barty with his new stick went out to ‘‘see’’ 
the garden. 

Mary McLuke sat down again by the table and 
opened the Bible to Nehemiah; she laid the book on 
her knees with both hands flat upon it. She closed 
her eyes and sat in silence. After some minutes, 
she placed the book on the table, crossed the room 
to a desk, took a sheet of paper and wrote: 

‘‘Wanted: a young woman to marry a young 
blind man. Home of comfort of which Christ is the 
Head.”’ 

She signed an application number, folded the 
paper, wrote a check, put both papers in an en- 
velope and addressed it to a Duluth paper. 

The reply that came in the leisurely mail service 
took Mary down the steep board-walk to the dock 
when from her sitting-room window she saw the 
white bow of the Plow-Boy coming around the point. 
She walked calmly through the tiny main street, 
now deserted by its customary inhabitants, and 
made her way down the dock through the waiting 
vendors of copper novelties. The big boat nosed 
her way into the harbor and loomed stately along- 
side the dock, her rail a line of interested faces. 
Tourists swarmed gaily over the gangplank, a few 
boxes of freight were trundled off, three big open 
boxes of fish went aboard; then a young woman and 
a little boy in a gingham suit came slowly from the 
boat, scanning the faces. She was a big woman; 
though she was young, she gave a curious impres- 
sion of maturity and vitality,—a vitality that 
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seemed to center in very blue eyes. Her hair was 
red and stood out in a neat kind of fuzziness. 

Her eyes swept the onlookers; then she walked to 
Mary McLuke. 

‘*You’ll be the one, I think,’’ she said. 

Mary looked steadily at her in her intent regard. 

‘*Yes, Esther, I am the one to whom you were 
sent,’’ she stated. 

Esther found a boy to carry her wicker suit-case 
to the house, pointed out to her on the hill. 

‘It’s a good bit of a climb,’’ she commented. 
‘And is there anything we ought to be getting for 
dinner before we go up?”’ 

Mary McLuke bought a lake trout at the wharf- 
side fish house. 

‘‘Terry will carry it up,’’ the little boy volun- 
teered, and put the long package under his five-year- 
old arm. Then the three started up the street. 

‘*T shall call you Esther,’’ said Mary McLuke 
presently. ‘‘It is my custom always to address peo- 
ple in that way. I do not usually give offence, how- 
ever,’’ she added courteously. 

‘‘T’m used to that way.’’ 

‘‘Before we reach the house,’’ went on Mary, 
‘‘let me speak to you. My son will not know why 
you have come here. I have no wish to arrange 
matters. I take no thought for the morrow beyond 
the leadings that come. I did not send for you in my 
own planning. :I would have you wait here calmly 
and trustingly until we see what light is given you 
and my son. [le need not know, for often I have a 
guest from the boat; there is no hotel. We can wait 
until the door opens and a voice tells us to enter.’’ 
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Esther listened, alertly. ‘‘I shall like that,’’ she 
said gravely. ‘‘There is a Voice at the center of the 
Universe that speaks lowly in each heart.’’ 

The two women paused at the gate and looked 
directly at each other; Terry had already climbed 
the steps and was going through the door with his 
fish. 

‘‘We will wait together,’’ said Mary McLuke. 

A sudden shower swept slantingly in from the 
lake. Esther ran swiftly to the back porch. She 
swung up a clothes basket and hurried back to the 
side of the house; with expert motions, she twitched 
off the clothes pins and piled the clothes into the 
basket, and in a few minutes, came laughing into the 
kitchen, her face rosy from the exertion and 
splashed with rain. 

Terry was seated already on a little stool rubbing 
a practiced hand down the spine of a striped cat. 

Mary McLuke stood by the table with her son. 

‘‘Barty,’’ she said, ‘‘this is Esther McNamara 
who has come to stay with us for a while. Esther, 
this is my son.’’ 

Esther set down the clothes and crossed the room. 
She took Barty’s outstretched hand and shook it 
heartily. 

‘‘And a good thing it is we’re all in at home. 
The rain is fairly chargin’ from the lake.’’ 

‘‘Charging! That’s good,’’ laughed Barty. ‘‘I 
can see that. An enormous army of slim little sol- 
diers, only they’d be too tall, wouldn’t they?’’ 

In the evening, he pursued the subject. 

‘‘T never can quite see the lake, Esther,’’ he re- 
marked in friendly fashion. ‘‘And I want to write 
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some verses about it. Once I read a book that said 
poems are made of all kinds of little pictures. Now 
I ask you, how can a blind man make little pic- 
tures?’’ He said it whimsically, but with a poignant 
reality, too. ‘‘I know the words: sparkling, ame- 
thyst, sapphire, flame, crystalline, but I don’t know 
how to put ’em together.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t try if I were you,’’ she advised him 
over Terry’s sleepy head on her bosom. ‘‘I’d make 
them Verses from the Dark if I were you, and by 
telling about the feel of everything,—the good 
warmth of the sand when you lay your hands flat on 
it with a little creepin’ cold when you dig your hand 
in. And the sweep of wet wind on your cheek and 
the fishy tarry smell of the docks and the pungent 
oiliness of the ore-boats. And there’s something 
satisfyin’ about the shape of a surf swept stone 
when you hold it in your hand.”’ 

Barty took to the idea with enthusiasm. 

‘‘And perhaps I could even write some seeing 
ones if you’d look and tell me what you saw. Then 
we could have both our names on the title page,’’ he 
finished ingenuously. 

In the next few days, they walked on the bluffs, 
and Esther and Terry told Barty what they saw 
and he showed them many new ways to enjoy the 
world. Esther always let Barty go first while she 
watched him feeling with his new stick for a tree 
that should be beyond the big Sugarbowl Rock, or 
for a few timbers left from an abandoned mine. 

*‘T shouldn’t want to be led, myself,’’ she had 
told Terry and showed him how to help without be- 
ing over helpful. 
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They got on so happily that Esther said to Mary, 
while they ironed, ‘‘It’s a shame to be hoodwinkin’ 
the poor lad. But maybe it will all be for his best 
happiness. I can make up for deceiving him, per- 
haps.’’ 

‘*It is not our plan and it is not deceit,’’ Mary 
pointed out again. ‘‘We are only waiting the guid- 
ance. I have not told you yet how the Word came 
that sent for you.’’ When she had finished the ac- 
count, she set her iron on its little triangular stand 
and walked to the lake window. ‘‘At the next read- 
ing, perhaps the new directions will come; perhaps 
we will hear; perhaps Barty will hear.’’ 

‘‘Let us all listen,’’ Esther responded seriously. 

But the next reading had to be postponed. Just 
before time to ring the bell, while Mary Mcluke was 
lifting the big Bible to the table, she dropped it with 
a cry, clutched the edge of the table and slid slowly 
to the floor, her hands still on the table edge and her 
forehead on her hands. 

Esther came in with the flagons of wine; she set 
them down hastily and slipped a hand under and 
lifted Mary McLuke’s head. 

After one glance at the bluish white face, she 
called, ‘‘Terry, be running down the hill for Dr. 
McDonald; you know, the one that gives you the 
lollipops. Tell him quick.’’ 

She worked swiftly. Directing Barty, she put 
Mary on a couch, and measured out drops in a little 
glass, and boiled a kettle, and waited on the doctor 
when he came. 
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After a time, Mary McLuke opened her eyes and 
looked serenely at them, and said, ‘‘I am glad you 
are here, Esther.’’ 

She repeated her remark the next week after the 
doctor had talked frankly with her. 

‘‘It won’t be so very long, Mrs. McLuke,’’ he had 
said. ‘‘You ought to know, because effort will harm 
you. It won’t be very long. You can stay up and 
be about and gently busy, but it won’t be long.’’ 

‘*T am glad you are here, Esther,’’ she repeated. 
‘‘The Voice has not spoken directly as yet, but we 
will hear when it does. You are a good woman; 
your husband had he lived must have called you 
blessed.”’ 

Esther put Terry down from her lap. 

‘‘T’m afraid Tiger will be chasing the robins. See 
if you can find him.”’ 

‘Mrs. McLuke,’’ she began, in a moment, ‘‘I had 
no husband.’’ 

Mary McLuke looked gravely at her and silently. 

‘‘My father’s name was McNamara. We lived in 
California in a wee mining town. My mother died 
when I was a baby. I had no teaching of good. 
Nor did I learn evil. I lived free and high. It was 
not sin to me; I didn’t know. Meeting and loving 
him was the holiest thing that had ever happened to 
me. I am twenty-one and Terry is five. 

But I Jearned. I know now what my mother would 
have taught me.’’ 

Mary MclLuke waited a moment, lying on her 
couch with face turned up. Then she spoke in her 
hesitant fashion. 
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‘‘Hsther, we are all weak sinners, and we can for- 
give each other to seventy times seven. We are 
bidden to do so. Let us try to forget this sad story. 
You are a good woman.”’ 

Esther knelt by the couch. ‘‘It’s the goodness in 
you that says so,’’ she whispered. 

‘“No,’’ Mary McLuke replied, ‘‘there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. Esther, the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin. Do you believe 
that?’’ 

‘*Why, no, Mrs. McLuke, not exactly. I believe in 
the great Good,—-only one Good that is God, — 
that is in all of us, and in all beauty, — the Great 
Indivisible. Jesus was good, too, the best, but the 
same good is in us in less degree.’’ 

‘‘But there is no other name given among men 
whereby you must be saved.’’ Mary McLuke’s 
voice was full of distress. 

‘‘T guess it’s just the same,’’ Esther spoke sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You see, I lived for a while with the colony 
in California that taught me Mystic Science. I 
guess it’s the same. We talk a different language, 
but we mean the same. I knew just what the ‘Voice’ 
meant, the first day, I did, you know,”’ she said it as 
she spoke to Terry sometimes. ‘‘And you yourself 
have just said I could be forgiven for my great sin. 
You said I was good — a good woman.”’ 

‘*Believe — and thou shalt be saved.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. McLuke, listen to Esther just a wee minute 
and think. All the verses you’re sayin’ are grand 
verses, but who can say all there is in them? And 
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listen to Esther. The ‘Voice’ isn’t speakin’ as you 
say them. You don’t speak clear.’’ 

Mary MclLuke’s intent look did not waver from 
Esther’s face. 

‘‘T will go,’’ she said, ‘‘and read. Then I will 
know.”’ 

Esther sat by the lake window in the twilight in a 
low rocker, her hands folded in her lap. Outside, 
Terry and Barty called to each other and to Tiger. 
From the open door of the stairway came the tones 
of Mary McLuke. It was an hour before she came 
down again. 

‘‘The Voice has spoken,’’ she said. ‘‘These were 
the words: ‘Be not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers.’ ”’ 

The next morning, as the Plow-Boy made its way 
around the point and out of sight, Mary McLuke 
stood by her window and watched it; she watched 
until there was only a wisp of smoke. 

Then Mrs. Bates came in. ‘‘I’ve just heard how 
poorly you are,’’ she spoke with honest feeling. 
‘‘The doctor’s wife told me. Oh, Mrs. McLuke, what 
about Barty?’’ 

Mary’s eyes came to rest on Mrs. Bates’ face 
with a kind of rigid earnestness. 

‘‘When I named him Bartimeus,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
was just a tiny baby and now he’s only twenty-one. 
I had faith to believe then that he could be healed, 
and I believe it now. Every time I speak his name, 
it is a sign of that faith. Before I go Beyond, that 
faith may be rewarded.’’ 








The Wild Rose 


By Irvine N. Brant 


Oh weave the wild rose in my hair 
And call my true love home! 

Oh weave the wild rose in my hair, 
Where doth my true love roam? 


They tell me that my love is dead, 
And lies upon the plain, 

Where winter gales caress his head 
And sing a sad refrain. 


But no, he only wanders far, 
In lands beyond the sea; 

Were he beyond the palest star 
He’d still return to me. 


’T was here he left me at the hour 
When soft the twilight glows. 

He called me his sweet prairie flower, 
He took away my rose. 


T’ll deck my brow with garlands fair, 
For my true love to see; 

I’ll weave the wild rose in my hair, 
And call my love to me. 








Uprooted 


By Rets Suckow 


Hat had brought ‘‘the relationship’’ together at 
the old home this summer. She had written that the 
old folks were getting pretty feeble, especially Ma, 
ever since that fall she had had in the winter, and 
that it was time something was being done. Every- 
one had felt that it could not be put off much longer. 

They were all in the parlor now. They had come 
there with one accord after dinner, as if there had 
been a secret compact among them. There was a 
general conviction that the time had come to ‘‘settle 
something’’. The sense of conspiracy that attends 
family conclaves lay heavy upon them. The air was 
thick with undercurrents of feeling, schemes, secret 
alliances and antipathies. They had all eaten too 
much and they sat with the discomfort of middle 
age in the stiff oldfashioned chairs. The three men 
were making a pretense that the whole affair 
amounted to nothing. They refused to meet the 
meaning glances, full of dire warning and portent, 
which their wives cast at them from time to time. 
Whenever, in a pause of the furious squeaking of 
Jen’s rocking chair, the clatter of dishes and shrill 
children’s voices sounded loud from the kitchen, 
they were suddenly stricken, condemned with an ob- 
secure sense of guilt. 

This was their chance. The old people and the 
children, who were ‘‘not supposed to know’’, were 
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out of the way. Ma had been persuaded to lie down 
in her bedroom. Pa had been sent to show the 
chickens and the cow to Hat’s little Benny. Jen’s 
Margaret and Hat’s Allie had been bribed and com- 
manded to wash the dinner dishes. Jen’s Herbert 
had been the worst to dispose of. Just when they 
thought they were rid of him, he would be discov- 
ered in the doorway, staring at them through the 
big tortoise shell spectacles that he had just begun 
to wear, solemn and uncannily disconcerting. Fi- 
nally Sam had sent him down town with fifty cents 
to consume chocolate sodas in Vielle’s Ice Cream 
Parlor. 

But it was hard to make use of the chance they 
had tried so long to get. The little parlor was sud- 
denly and overwhelmingly eloquent of the life that 
had been in it. The close musty air, thick with the 
smell of the carpet, told that it had not been opened 
for months. It had a dank chill, even in the clear 
warmth of the September afternoon. The enlarged 
pictures on the walls looked as if they had frozen 
into their silver frames. The closed organ, with its 
insertions of faded silk, was a tomb of wheezy melo- 
dies. The big illustrated Bible with its steel clasp 
lay beside the Life of Abraham Lincoln — which Art 
had peddled once — on the knitted lace doily of the 
stand. Knitted tidies were fastened with ribbons to 
the backs of chairs. A black memorial card on one 
of the little balconies of the organ stated in gold 
that John Luther Shafer had died at the age of 
thirty-two —-‘‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
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away.’’ A large pink shell lay beside the door. A 
bunch of withered pampas grass stuck up from a 
blue-painted vase in the corner. 

The women had entered into a discussion of oper- 
ations — the one neutral spot on which they could 
still meet. The men let out a conscientious word 
from time to time. They crossed and recrossed 
their knees. 

Sam tried to make Lou look at him. He wanted to 
get back to the hotel. He could not get settled in 
the bumpy springs of the great orange plush chair 
where he was sitting. Sam had grown used to easy 
chairs. 

« . 6. Oh yes, it was an awful thing,’’ Lou was 
saying. ‘‘They had to cut away one whole side of 
the breast.’’ 

Teh-Tch went the women’s tongues. 

‘*Well — it’s a miracle what they can do these 
days,’’ said Jen after a pause. 

Sam gave a bounce in the orange chair. ‘‘ Well, 
folkses, isn’t it about time we were getting down to 
business?’’ he asked, with a heavy assumption of 
cheerfulness. 

A sudden solemn quiet fell upon them all. They 
cleared their throats and changed positions. The 
magnificent pretense of a pleasant family gathering 
which they had been instinctively keeping up was 
shattered. Sam twisted in his chair with the sense 
that he had made a social blunder. Lou, who should 
have backed him up, had put on an air of elaborate 
unconcern. The other women had a hungry look of 
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suppressed excitement. Little Henry, Hat’s hus- 
band, who was the poorest and had the least to say, 
gazed with a mild boredom at his swinging foot. 

Sam refused to give up his air of cheerful brisk- 
ness. He was convicted, but his riches made him 
bold. When it came right down to it, he had the 
say-so, and they all knew it. 

‘‘Now, let’s just talk this thing over quietly 
among us and come to some decision that will satisfy 
everyone,’’ he said blandly. He had put that neatly, 
he thought. 

Jen shot a triumphant glance at Art. They had 
talked it over in the night, subduing Herbert, who 
had a bed on the floor of their room, and who kept 
whimpering that they wouldn’t let a fellow sleep, by 
proclaiming that they had matters to discuss which 
he could know nothing about. But when Margaret, 
who was in the next room with her Aunt Hat, had 
come bounding in and announced that they had bet- 
ter shut up if they did not want Aunt Hat to hear 
every single word they were saying about her, they 
had been subdued themselves. So they had not got 
much farther than Jen’s deciding that ‘‘Sams”’ 
ought to take the old folks if anyone did, for they 
were certainly best able to afford it. ‘‘But they’ll 
get out of it some way, you just see if they don’t,”’ 
she had prophesied bitterly. 

‘‘Now don’t let them make you agree to anything 
vou don’t want,’’ she had warned Art. ‘‘I guess 
we’ve got something to say in this matter. It con- 
cerns us just as much as it does them, and I think 
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the whole relationship ought all to decide it 
equally.’’ 

But it was hard to be firm in the sight of Lou’s 
elaborate silver coiffure. Both Jen and Hat — be- 
tween whom, as those most likely to be ‘‘put upon’’, 
there was a defensive alliance — had agreed that it 
would be all right if they had to deal with Sam 
alone, but that Lou was sure to be at the bottom of 
the whole thing. Whatever was done would be Her 
Doings. There she sat, with her large hard bosom 
plastered with silver and beading, and her madden- 
ing air of being only remotely, and by virtue of her 
own graciousness, connected with the affairs of the 
Shafer family. Jen raged inwardly. Lou hadn’t 
always been so much. It was Sam who had made 
the money, not Lou, but of course he would do what- 
ever She said. 

‘“Well —- suppose we get started,’’ repeated Sam. 
‘*Art, you ought to have something to suggest. You 
preachers usually have something to say,’’ he added 
with ponderous jocularity. 

Art ran his hand slowly over the wrinkles of his 
waistcoat. He felt Jen’s eyes burn into him. She 
was sitting rigid. 

‘¢Well — of course we want to do what’s best for 
the old people,’’ he began, in his ministerial tone, 
for which he hated himself. 

‘*Oh, of course, certainly,’’ Sam agreed hastily. 

‘*Yes, but just what is best for Mother and Father 
Shafer? That’s what we all want to know,’’ Lou 
put in sweetly. 
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Jen gave a jerk. ‘‘I’m sure that Arthur and I are 
willing to do anything,’’ she cried touchily, with her 
air of putting them all in the wrong. ‘‘I’m sure 
that no one has been a better son than Arthur, 
whether anyone realizes it or not.’’ 

Lou smiled inscrutably. They all knew that Sam 
was Mother Shafer’s favorite child. 

Art flushed. ‘‘It’s a delicate thing to decide,’’ he 
murmured. 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ said Sam soothingly. ‘‘We’re 
all willing to do whatever is — of course.’’ 

Now that the thing was started, he felt at ease. 
If it wasn’t for the way that confounded chair kept 
sticking into him! He sat, large and amenable, but 
prosperous. He had the look of hotels and Pullman 
cars that made them acknowledge his leadership. 
He had white hair thinning on a rosy skull, and a 
neat gray mustache. 

‘“‘Now, as I’ve figured it out,’’ he went on 
smoothly, ‘‘it’s practically impossible for mother 
and father to spend another winter here alone. 
Isn’t that about the size of it, Hat?’ 

‘*T guess so,’’ Hat muttered. 

‘*Yes, of course. We all see that. The place is in 
frightful condition. They can’t keep it up —’’ 

‘‘They can’t be expected to,’’ Lou interrupted. 

‘*No, of course they can’t. And they really can’t 
take care of themselves much longer—’’ Sam 
paused for confirmation. 

Jen rocked, her lips tightly pursed together. It 
was as she had expected. ‘‘Sams’’ were running 
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the whole thing. Art had given right in to them. 
Sam was doing the talking, but Lou had put him up 
to it. She was acting so sweet, but Jen knew there 
was something back of it. 

‘*Well, then,’’ Sam remarked pleasantly, with an 
air of putting it all impartially before them, ‘‘what 
shall we do?’’ 

Jen broke violently out of her offended silence. 
‘*T think those who are best able to take them, ought 
to,’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m sure Arthur and I are willing 
enough — no one’s more willing — but no one real- 
izes the exactions of a minister’s life. I just escaped 
being in the hospital this spring. I couldn’t stand 
one thing more. It’s just go, go, go from morning 
to night. I’m just ready to break down now. No 
one realizes —’’ 

‘No, no. Now, we haven’t said anything about 
anyone’s taking the old people,’’ Sam interrupted. 
‘* All that remains to be decided.”’ 

Jen began to rock again, with her lips tighter. 
Lou smiled. 

Art’s face grew red. He felt guiltily that he ought 
to offer his home. He was ashamed of Jen, and of 
himself as seeming to agree with her. He would 
have put his refusal on a moral basis. It was not 
that he was not glad and willing to have the old peo- 
ple — but there would be so much confusion, it 
would mean that he would have to ask his people for 
an addition to the parsonage and that would be 
difficult just now. New London was his first parish 
of any size, and certain things were expected of him. 
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His father and mother would not fit in. They would 
not be happy there — 

‘‘Perhaps it won’t be necessary for them to 
leave,’? Sam suggested pacifically. ‘‘Perhaps we 
can make some arrangement here.”’ 

‘‘Have you thought of doing this?’’ Lou observed 
smiling. ‘‘Of getting some responsible person to 
stay here and care for Mother and Father Shafer?’’ 

Jen broke out again. ‘‘We thought of it, but I’m 
sure that even if they aren’t my own parents I would 
never consent to leave them to the care of stran- 
gers!’’ 

‘‘Oh, I didn’t say strangers, I didn’t mention 
strangers,’’ Lou replied with dignity. ‘‘You may 
be sure that Sam would never, never agree to any- 
thing of that kind.”’ 

Sam cleared his throat deprecatingly. He was 
thinking that he wished the women would keep out 
of this thing and let the men, settle it. They could 
do it reasonably and in half the time. The women 
were always making a fuss and getting stirred up 
about every little thing. It was time he was taking 
the thing into his own hands. 

““Now, let’s — let’s —”’ 

He glared at Lou. Why didn’t she speak out and 
not leave the whole thing to him? She had been 
concerned enough about it last night. It was so 
confoundedly hard to make suggestions to this 
bunch, with Hat never opening her mouth and Jen 
sitting there just ready to fly off the handle if any- 
one winked. He couldn’t do it all and he wasn’t 
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going to. If she couldn’t help him she could take the 
consequences. 

Lou rose smilingly to the rescue. ‘‘I think we 
must all appreciate what Hattie has done,’’ she ob- 
served with a majestic sweetness that created an 
instant atmosphere of suspicion. ‘‘She has come 
here to Lenaville every little while and relieved 
others of us who are more tied by responsibilities. 
I don’t know what we would have done without her. 
I think we all ought to thank Hattie.’’ 

There was a murmur of polite approval. Jen 
smiled sardonically. She wanted to ask what re. 
sponsibilities Zou had! With her clubs and her 
dressmakers probably. Whatever they were, they 
didn’t keep her from gadding all over the country 
— everywhere but to Lenaville. 

Hattie moved uncomfortably. She was a bulkily 
built woman who seemed to overflow the small “ane- 
seated rocking chair which she had hitched into an 
inconspicuous corner. She had always been consid- 
ered ‘‘not like the rest of them’’, although in some 
respects she resembled Art. She was said to have 
his hair and skin, heavy black hair and skin of a 
thick dark pallor, but the face which she now turned, 
with a faint instinct of defensiveness, toward Lou, 
wore a look of protesting stupidity. 

Little Henry, who had been summoned from his 
feed store in Hobart for the conference, still swung 
his foot and examined the cracks in his fingertips. 
No one needed to consider him. He made just 
enough to get along on. But his air of detachment 
gave him a pale distinction. It convinced, where 
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Lou’s elaborately smiling unconcern aroused dis- 
trust. 

Lou had not finished. She reached up to adjust a 
pearl ear ring that was half sunk in a fold of loose 
white flesh. ‘‘But we must agree,’’ she continued, 
‘‘that we simply cannot expect Hattie to keep on 
coming to Lenaville every month or so. We cannot 
expect that of anyone.”’ 

‘*T ain’t going to do it anymore. That’s all,’’ said 
Hattie sullenly. 

‘‘Of course not. We wouldn’t think of asking it 
of you. Besides, even such excellent care isn’t 
enough now.. Father and Mother Shafer need some 
one with them all the time.’? Lou beamed upon 
Hattie, whose dull black eyes stared back at her un- 
comprehendingly. ‘‘Now it just occurs to me — 
why couldn’t Hattie and — Henry arrange to spend 
all their time here?’’ 

‘‘Yes, ves, certainly, why not?’’ exclaimed Art 
with an instinctive breath of relief. Then his satis- 
faction withered slightly under the look of con- 
temptuous triumph that Jen shot at him. So that 
was what She had been hatching up! They might 
have known that a desire to give no trouble to the 
old folks was not the only reason why ‘‘Sams’’ had 
stayed at the hotel! 

Everyone looked questioningly at Hattie. It was 
evident that she did not quite take it in. But her 
look of protest deepened. She glanced hesitatingly 
at Henry, who was sucking in his lips to the tune of 
Marching through Georgia in a kind of inverted 
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whistle. ‘‘Well—I dunno—do you mean live 
here?’’ she asked weakly. 

Sam plunged briskly in. Now that the thing was 
out he was himself again. ‘‘Yes, that’s the idea — 
live here. Stay right here with them. If the house 
isn’t big enough, why — I’ll see to that.’’ 

‘‘You mean— move away from Hobart?’’ said 
Hat slowly. 

‘‘What about Henry’s business?’’ demanded Art. 
He felt Jen’s eyes upon him. ‘‘ Would that have to 
be given up?”’ 

Hat’s mouth opened slightly. 

‘“Oh, no, not necessarily,’’ Sam said hastily. ‘‘ You 
see, Hobart and Lenaville are only a few miles 
apart —”’ 

‘‘Worty miles!’’ ejaculated Art. 

Sam waved his hand. ‘‘Oh—forty miles! 
What’s forty miles these days? Henry could easily 
run that business at forty miles. Let that boy of 
his — what’s his name? John, Joe?—stay with 
the business. Be the making of him. Besides, this 
place is full of possibilities if some one will take 
hold and make it go. Pa’s let it run to seed the last 
few years. There’s a good living for somebody 
right on this place.’? Sam, who had a large whole- 
sale business in Omaha, smiled inwardly at all this 
fuss about a feed store. 

‘‘And, of course we intend—Sam and I—to 
make this entirely a business arrangement,’’ Lou 
put in blandly. 

‘Yes, certainly,’? Sam agreed. ‘‘ Well, Hat?’ 
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Hat was bewildered. She could not get it straight. 
She knew that she had not said anything, but Lou 
seemed to think that the whole thing was settled. 
Jen, on the other hand, was looking at her with in- 
tense sympathy. Hat was dumb, but the spirit 
which dwelt in her pale bulk of flesh was stiffening 
and protesting. She had known that they would 
try to put something over on her and she was mov- 
ing cautiously. She had no defense but a mute ob- 
stinacy that had got her the name of being as stub- 
born as a mule. 

Art was beginning to regret his first impulsive 
approval. Every time that he was with Sam and 
had to witness his older brother’s air of riches and 
assured success, resentment always crept into his 
heart and finally rendered the companionship in- 
tolerable. He had no recourse but to stand up for 
Henry. 

‘‘Perhaps we’d better consult Henry about this,’’ 
he observed ironically. 

All eves turned for the first time to Henry. He 
was now swinging his foot as well as sucking in his 
breath and seemed to find this arrangement far 
more absorbing than the question of his removal 
from the feed business. His creed — never stated 
—was: Let ’em fight it out among themselves. He 
sniffed slightly but made no answer. 

Art was forced to go on. ‘‘It seems to me that 
it’s asking a good deal,’’ he stated in his pulpit 
manner. ‘‘It isn’t such a light thing to move a 
family like that even forty miles. And Henry has 
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his business. Why should be be asked to change? 
A thing like that can’t be settled offhand.’’ 

‘I should say not,’’ cried Jen. 

Lou leaned forward and smiled at Art. ‘‘I 
thought we weren’t here to decide what was light or 
easy for ourselves, but what was best for Father 
and Mother Shafer. If people object to taking 
them —’’ 

‘“We don’t object to taking them!’’ cried Jen 
hotly. 

‘‘Oh, pardon me! I thought you said —’’ 

‘*T said that I thought that those best able to take 
them ought to. And I say so still.’’ 

‘*Wxactly.’’ 

‘‘But when it comes to forcing Hat into —”’ 

‘‘Now, now, now, now,’’ said Sam soothingly. 
‘‘There’s no question of forcing. It’s entirely for 
Hat and Henry —-Hm!”’ 

He broke off, and the rosy hue of his skull spread 
downward through his cheeks. Hat’s Allie had 
sidled in through the door. She was a pale snuffly 
little girl with a wisp of light braided hair. But at 
sight of her they were all silent. She went up to 
her mother and began pulling at her skirt and whis- 
pering something. 

‘*Whadda you want? Hm?’’ Hat demanded. 

Allie repeated her whisper. ‘‘Can’t I? Ma-muh, 
can’t [?’’ 

‘What does she want?’’ Sam asked. 

‘‘Oh, she says she wants to go to the picture 
show,’’ Hat said shamefacedly. 

‘‘Well, Marg’rut’s going,’’ Allie persisted. 
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In spite of Jen’s warning glance, Art’s hand dove 
into his pocket. But Sam was ahead of him. He 
held out a freshly-minted quarter on his plump 
glistening palm. 

‘*Oh, let her go, let her go,’’ he cried heartily. 
‘‘Here, kiddie, go ahead. That’s the place for you. 
Remember what it’s all about and tell your Uncle 
Sam when you get back.’’ 

Allie took the quarter, got out a bashful ‘‘Thang- 
kew’’ to Hat’s demand of ‘‘ What do you say?’’ and 
ran from the room. Art surreptitiously slipped his 
dime back into his pocket. 

They all breathed again, but even Lou felt it was 
impossible to return to the old point. Fate had 
been personified by Hat’s Allie in wrinkled white 
ribbed stockings and a gingham dress too short for 
her. Her appearance had mysteriously changed the 
course of the argument. Sam himself could not 
switch it back. It was as if the six children of Hat 
and Henry, with their demands and clamoring 
needs, came in with Allie, like the ghosts of the 
kings in Macbeth. Everyone felt that Hat would 
not come to Lenaville. There was a silence. 

‘‘What a difference the motion pictures have 
made!’’ Art remarked ponderously. 

‘‘She’s always wanting to run to them,’’ said Hat 
apologetically. 

Sam fidgetted and tapped his foot. He wanted to 
get away on the six ten. He wasn’t going to spend 
another night in that hotel, not with Lou along. 
The vision of a large leather chair at home, in 
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which the hollows were his own, filled him with 
homesickness. It was a terrible thing for a man to 
be so uncomfortable. 

‘*Well— suppose we get back to business,’’ he 
said with determined good-nature. ‘‘Now, if Hat 
thinks she wouldn’t like to leave Hobart, of course 
that’s her own affair. But it means that some other 
plan must be thought of. What do some of the rest 
of you think about it? Hat, suppose you suggest 
something.’’ 

‘*You see,’’? Lou explained hastily, ‘‘the reason 
the suggestion about Hattie’s staying was made, 
was because Sam and I both felt that too much of a 
change wouldn’t be good for Mother and Father 
Shafer. They’re pretty old, you know, and it’s hard 
for old people to adjust themselves. They could 
hardly make an abrupt change at their time of 
life.’’ 

‘*No, that’s true, of course,’’ said Art, trying not 
to look at his wife. 

‘*No, I think they ought to stay as near the old 
home as possible,’’ virtuously agreed Jen. ‘‘ But, of 
course, for Hat and her family to come here!’’ 

‘*Perhaps it wouldn’t be the best thing,’’ Lou 
conceded graciously. She felt a sudden sense of 
unity with Jen. ‘‘The place is in a frightful con- 
dition.’’ 

‘Oh, it is! I don’t think they ought to be allowed 
to live here. It’s frightful for them.’’ 

‘And you know it costs to keep it up,’’ Lou re- 
minded them. ‘‘ Although of course Sam has been 
glad and willing to do it.’’ 
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The rest were silent. Sam made an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘Well-—- Hat?’’ he insisted. 

Hat flushed dully. She could not help feeling that 
they were blaming her because she had not offered 
to come to Lenaville. Now they seemed to think 
that that obliged her to offer something else. She 
glanced at Henry. He twisted his mouth and looked 
inscrutable. 

‘*Well—I don't know. You folks better settle 
it. You will, anyway,’’ she muttered. 

‘It’s hard to know what to do. It’s a difficult 
thing all ’round,’’ said Art with solemn satisfac- 
tion. Now that his immediate anxiety was lifting 
he began to feel the dramatic sense of the occasion. 
‘*A difficult thing,’’ he murmured. 

‘*But then these things have to come,’’ said Lou. 

‘Yes, that’s what life is,’’ sighed Jen. 

‘Well, of course it’s hard for them,’’ said Sam 
with his resolute cheerfulness, ‘‘but if you look at it 
another way it isn’t so bad. Suppose we left them 
alone here through the winter and they fell or got 
laid up. No one might hear of it for days. They’ve 
cared for themselves and others all their lives, now 
it’s time the rest of us are caring for them.”’ 

‘‘And they can’t possibly be happy here under 
such conditions,’’ declared Lou, shaking her head. 
‘“‘That kitchen! Some one ought to take hold of it 
and give it a thorough cleaning. And I should think 
they’d freeze here in the winter. Boo!’’ She shud- 
dered, drawing her arms in their transparent black 
sleeves tight to her body. 
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‘Yes, oh yes, it can’t go on much longer,’’ Art 
affirmed gravely. 

‘*Tt’s a good thing they have children to look after 
them,’’ cried Jen. 

There was a murmur of agreement. The tension 
was lifting now and a pervading cheerfulness taking 
its place. Even Jen felt that things were going 
well. Only Hat looked suspicious and unconvinced. 

‘‘But still we haven’t quite come to the point,’’ 
said Sam, genial but bent upon business. ‘‘We 
haven’t said just what is to be done. Now I think 
we’re all agreed —”’ 

He broke off again with an impatient exclamation. 
This time it was Margaret in the doorway, looking 
at them with an expressionless stare. 

‘‘Grandma’s crying in there,’’ she observed 
coldly. 

There was a feeling of consternation. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ muttered Sam impatiently. 

‘‘T thought you had gone down town,’’ said Jen, 
with a suggestion of reproach. ‘‘Where is she?’’ 

‘‘In her bedroom.’’ 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders and went out. 

There was a hush. 

“‘T expect I better go in,’’ said Hat stolidly. 

‘*Yes, yes. All of you girls had better go,’’? Sam 
proposed nervously. ‘‘Hm! Pshaw!”’ 

Lou and Jen, bustling slightly with a sense of 
dramatic importance that they could not quite sub- 
due, followed Hat out of the room. The men waited, 
uneasily watching the brown-painted bedroom door 
with its knob hanging slightly askew. Sounds of an 
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old woman’s sobbing, weak and fretful, came 
through it, and the low soothing tones of the three 
women. 

‘‘Hm!’? Sam murmured uncontrollably, ‘‘I was 
afraid we might have a time.”’ 

Lou, mysteriously important, appeared in the 
doorway. She made a sign to Sam with her eye- 
brows. 

‘*Will you come here a moment?”’ 

‘‘Can’t Hat manage it?’’ 

‘‘No. We need you.”’ 

Sam followed his wife into the little bedroom. 
The black walnut bed, the dingy dresser that lurched 
forward where one castor was missing, the painted 
wardrobe, the china wash bow] with raised pinkish 
flowers, the faint smell of bedding and musty carpet 
—- life in the old house rushed blindingly before 
him. 

He stepped awkwardly up to the bed where his 
mother lay, shaking, and clutching with her brown 
misshapen fingers at the edge of the patchwork 
quilt. He tried to pat her gnarled bony shoulder. 

‘“Now, ma! What’s all this?’’ 

The old woman tried to jerk away from him, but 
the influence of Sam, the first born and best beloved, 
was almost immediate. Her sobs quieted, she fum- 
bled for something with which to wipe her eyes. 
The sense of shame with which he had been laboring 
all afternoon caught hold of Sam as he saw the 
effect that his presence still had. For years he had 
paid no attention to his mother except to send an 
occasional check which he could easily spare. Hat 
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had thought of her, worked for her, come to see her 
every few months in spite of the exactions of pov- 
erty and a great brood of children—and yet she 
would do nothing for Hat and was wax at a word 
from Sam. 

She groped with her hand for his. He put it, 
plump, pink, silvered with hairs, over her knotted 
fingers with their split and blackened nails. 

‘*She thinks we’re going to do something to her,’’ 
Hat announced. 

‘*Why — you don’t think that, do you, ma?’’ Sam 
asked weakly. 

He bent down to catch what the old woman whis- 
pered — ‘‘planning something —’’ 

‘‘Why, what should we be planning?’’ Jen asked 
with a warning glance at Sam. 

He scowled at her. He felt the pitiful clutch of 
his mother’s fingers on his. An immense urge to 
get the thing over and done with, and to get away 
from these jealousies, undercurrents, pettinesses, 
came over him. He hated the way that he always 
found himself acting when he was among ‘‘the rela- 
tionship’’. He wanted to get home. 

‘‘Now, ma, let’s have this thing out. Will you 
listen —- hm??’’ 

He bent close, drawing from her a faint nod. 

‘‘That’s right. Of course you will.’’ 

Her thin gray hair, streaked with brown, that was 
always drawn smooth and tight from the broad 
white parting, was wildly disheveled. The tiny 
braid that for vears she had wound into a hard little 
knob at the back of her head, was slowly uncoiling 
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like a bit of twisted wire. Sam could see a part of 
her wrinkled brown cheek drawn up with crying. 

‘*Well, then, you know things can’t go on always 
as they have been. You and pa oughtn’t to be left 
alone this way — it isn’t the thing. And there’s no 
reason why you should, when you have children to 
take care of you.’’ 

‘‘That’s what I told her,’’ Hat put in, ‘‘but she 
says she don’t want anyone taking care of her.’’ 

‘‘Oh, now, ma!’’ This was the thing that Sam 
dreaded. But he forced his voice to its cheerful 
sensible tone. ‘‘Of course you can take care of 
yourself, but the time’s come now when we ought to 
do something for you. You’ve worked hard all your 
life and now you ought to let some one else do part 
of it. That’s all Hat meant. Isn’t that so?’’ 

She looked suddenly up at him. ‘‘Tell them to 
go!’’ she whispered fiercely. 

Sam spoke shamefacedly to Lou and Jen. ‘‘I 
guess you girls had better go in the other room a 
little while, and ma and I will talk this thing out 
together.’’ 

Sam gave a puff of relief when he was alone with 
his mother. He felt that he could manage her, if 
only those women would keep their oar out! He 
bent down close and whispered to her, so eager to 
get the thing over and convince her, that he con- 
vinced himself. At the same time he felt a sweet 
melancholy affection for her—she was so tiny, 
withered, silent, so true. 

‘‘Now, see here, ma, I don’t like to go ’way off to 
Omaha and leave you and pa here alone. Oh, I know 
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you aren’t helpless, but just the same something 
might happen. Like that fall you had. You might 
happen to get sick, or pa might, and I tell you it 
isn’t the thing. I don’t think you will, but then you 
might, you know.”’ 

‘‘Hat could come,’’ she said resentfully. 

‘*Maybe she could and maybe she couldn’t,’’ Sam 
replied judicially. ‘‘One of her children might just 
happen to be sick at the same time you were, and 
then where’d you be! Besides, it’s hard for Hat to 
keep coming here every little while. She’s got a big 
family to look after and plenty to do at home, and it 
isn’t always easy to pick up and leave.’’ 

The old woman was silent, shrinking away from 
the moist reassuring pressure of his hand. Dumb- 
ness was her only weapon. She felt the struggle 
between them. Her face grew warily impassive. 

Sam went on hastily: 

‘‘Now, ma, I think it’d be better all ’round if you 
and pa would go and stay this winter with Hat. 
It pee 

‘*You mean leave here! I knew you were trying 
to drive us out!’? Her face broke up again into 
violent weeping. She clutched at the quilt. 

Sam grew suddenly angry. ‘‘Drive you out! As 
if your own children would drive you out of any- 
where! We’re trying to do the best thing possible 
for you, and you make it hard enough! Here I 
came clear from Omaha —’’ The sight of his moth- 
er, frightened and whimpering, brought him back. 
‘¢You didn’t mean that, of course, ma. But I want 
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you to try and see the thing from a reasonable view- 
point. Of course we want to do the best thing for 
you, whatever it is.’’ 

Her lips quivered uncontrollably, but she man- 
aged to whisper: ‘‘I don’t want to leave here. I’ve 
always lived here --- all my things is here —”’ 

‘*T know it, ma, but just for this winter — after- 
wards we could see — how it worked out!’’ 

He got up suddenly and walked to the window. 
He could see the lawn, the grass unkempt and with- 
ering out under the shaggy trees that grew too thick. 
The old barn, the dingy chicken yard, the old one- 
legged chair fallen tipsily under the apple tree — 
He shivered. He could not leave them here! 

‘“We’ve always got along,’’ his mother quavered. 
‘‘T don’t want to be beholden to folks as long as I 
can do for myself.’’ 

‘You wouldn’t need to be. You could do there 
just the same as you do here.’’ For the moment 
Sam conceived this to be true. ‘‘Only, in case of 
anything, you’d be where Hat could look after you. 
No, vou’d help Hat a lot more than she would you. 
Just think of all you could do with the children.’’ 

Still the dumb, obstinate look persisted. 

‘‘TLook, here, ma!’’ Sam exclaimed suddenly. 
‘‘Would vou rather come with me? I said Hat, be- 
cause I knew Hat was near the old place, and that 
you’d have the children there — but if you’d rather 
come with me —-”’ 

She looked at him. ‘‘No,’’ she said faintly. 

‘¢Well, I didn’t think you would,’’ Sam said heart- 
ily. There had been a sudden rending thought of 
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Lou. ‘‘It’s so far and all. But if you — now I tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll see to it that you and pa have 
your own things at Hat’s, if you’d like that better. 
I don’t blame you.’’ He forgot that the definite 
offer of her home had never been made by Hat. 
‘There can be a room built on if necessary. I[’ll 
see to all that. And there you can live, just as snug 
as you please, much more comfortably than you do 
here —-’’ 

He broke off, for his father’s shuffling steps had 
come to the door. The old man stood in the hallway, 
looking hesitatingly from his wife to Sam with his 
dim blue eyes. 

‘*What’s ma crying for?’’ he asked. 

He gently put off little Benny’s fingers and came 
into the room. 

‘‘Run away, Ben. Grandpa wants to talk to 
Uncle Sam.”’ 

He was a very old man. He had great bowed 
shoulders, a beard like hoar frost, blue eyes set wide 
apart with the unfathomable look of the old peas- 
antry. He wore a shapeless brown coat and slippers 
with tufted red flowers. 

He had done many things — farmed, kept a little 
grocery store, been janitor at the Court House. 
Now he just pottered around his barn and grounds, 
keeping a pig, a horse, and a few bees and chickens, 
raising vegetables and a little corn, and living upon 
these things and the checks Sam sent. He had 
grown sweeter, vaguer, and more useless with the 
years. He loved his animals — had a name for each 
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of them — and was happiest of all when he wan- 
dered about the yard with little Benny, hunting on 
the ground for good apples, and singing old songs 
in his thin, sweet, wavering voice. 

‘*Come in, pa,’’ said Sam impatiently. ‘‘Ma and 
I were just talking about next winter.’’ 

The old man stood in the doorway, with that 
vague, half-frightened look in his eyes. 

‘‘T guess I better get my cap,’’ he said uncer- 
tainly. ‘‘Head’s always chilly without. Do you 
know where the durned thing’s gone, ma?”’ 

*‘T see it a little bit ago. Ain’t it on top the 
wardrobe?’’ she asked in a muffled voice from the 
pillow. 

‘*Oh, ves. How in time did it get up there?’’ The 
old man, who had been peering at the bed and the 
window panes, got down the skull cap of black cam- 
brie and fitted it carefully over his gray head. 

Sam waited nervously. The old man was much 
blinder than he had been when Sam last saw him, 
six years ago. It was impossible, unsafe, to leave 
him alone with the old place through the long cold 
winter. 

‘‘What was you sayin’, Sam?”’ 

‘‘We were talking about next winter, pa,’?’ Sam 
said in his most reasonable tones. ‘‘Now, I don’t 
think you folks ought to try to stay here by your- 
selves and run this great place. There’s no sense 
to it. It’s hard on you, isn’t it?’’ 

‘¢Well, I—I don’t —’’ The old man frowned un- 
certainly. 
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‘‘They want us to go to Hat’s,’’ his wife said in a 
low trembling voice. 

‘Why, you mean — visit? I don’t know’s I care 
$6 ae ?? 

‘‘He means stay there. They’re all trying to 
make us.’’ 

Same gave an impatient twist. ‘‘I don’t like the 
idea of your staying here another long hard winter. 
You’d have company at Hat’s and be well taken care 
of, and — well, we’d feel better about it all ’round.’’ 

Pa was staring out of the window at the gnarled 
purplish limbs of the old apple tree. Comprehension 
was slowly and visibly dawning in his eyes. 

‘‘Why, I’d hate awful to leave the place,’’ he said 
uncertainly, with a glance at his wife. ‘‘I don’t 
know, we been here so long, it’d be awful hard to 
break away. I don’t know what’d become of the 
beasts — they’ve got used to me —I wouldn’t like 
to think of anybody else havin’ ’em. Peter’s been 
real lame, the last year or so. I’ve kinda looked 
after him. I don’t know, Sam— Ma, whadda you 
say?’’ 

‘‘T don’t say. They’ve done the saying. They 
fixed it among ’em,’’ she finished bitterly. 

Then she reached out passionately for Sam’s 
hand. 

‘‘Sam, I ain’t sayin’ it about you. I don’t want to 
go against what you want. You been so good to us, 
sendin’ us money and all. But I wouldn’t do it for 
the others. And I--- you gotta let me take what I 
want with me!’’ she cried suddenly and vehemently. 
‘“‘T’m gona have ‘my own things. I ain’t gona use 
Hat’s.”’ 
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‘*Yes, yes, ma. Of course you can take whatever 
you want. Take everything in the house if you want 
it. I’ll fix all that.’’ Sam almost laughed in a rush 
of relief, glad to be, in some manner, the generous 
provider that he loved to be. He only half compre- 
hended that his attitude of displeasure, of impa- 
tience, had been enough to make his mother throw to 
the winds her independence, her home, all the things 
that she cherished. She had never been able to 
‘‘stand against’’ Sam. 

‘“*T’ll leave you and pa to talk it over by your- 
selves,’’ he conceded heartily. ‘‘You just see if you 
don’t think it’s the best thing. You just talk about 
it a little.’’ 

He got out of the room as fast as he could and let 
out a long breath of relicf. He detested what he 
called ‘‘times’’. But he had learned in business to 
go through with them and finish them, and then 
throw them off. 

The others had gone outdoors. Through the 
partly open door, he could see them moving about 
the lawn looking for apples in the long shiny grass. 
He knew how he would appear unconcernedly among 
them and say cheerfully, in an offhand way, ‘‘ Well! 
I guess that’s settled.’’ 

But he lingered for a moment in the parlor and 
his exhilaration evaporated. He remembered that 
he would have to tell Hat how easily he had made 
free of her home. Even promised to build on a 
room. And had agreed to let ma take her things — 
Those things were all about him now. He could 
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not look at the pampas grass sticking up absurd and 
stiff from the blue-painted vase. The elaborate lace 
curtains tied back with cords of red plush, the sea 
shell beside the door, the plants, the ingrain carpet, 
musty-smelling, and patterned with great sprawling 
cornucopias of roses — 

‘*Oh, pshaw!’’ he muttered. 

He turned uncertainly toward the bedroom door 
from which he could hear a low murmur. In the 
intervals the eight-day clock ticked loudly in the 
kitchen. 

No. It was over and done with. He shrugged his 
shoulders vigorously and put it from him. 

It was strange how people seemed to take root in 
a place. He should think anyone would be glad to 
leave this run-down, miserable spot. See how the 
steps were coming apart! 

After all, he had to pay the bills and he was en- 
titled to some voice in the matter. 

But it was too bad that the way of life was as it 
was. 

As he went out of the house he realized that he 
could take the six ten as he desired. There were 
arrangements to make but he could hustle them 
through in no time if he had to. 

He smiled sardonically as he saw Jen’s tense 
listening back. 

Lord! He would be glad to get out of that hotel 
and back to his own home again. 








Editorials 


Of the many novels published in the fall of 1920, 
at least three seem to possess more than ordinary 
significance in the contemporary development of 
American literature: Main Street, by Sinclair 
Lewis; Moon-Calf, by Floyd Dell; and Poor White, 
by Sherwood Anderson. Of these three novels and 
their writers the editor hopes to have more to say 
in later issues of THe Miptanp. At present he de- 
sires merely to call attention to the fact that all 
three of these important books are middle western 
in character and in setting. This may be coinci- 
dence; but is is not without meaning. 





The editor likes so well both what Harriet Monroe 
says in her leading editorial in Poetry for January, 
1921, and her way of saying it, that he ventures to 
quote a portion of ‘‘What Are They Doing?’’ Lest 
quotation be unjust, the reader is counselled to read, 
or reread, the whole of this article, as well as the 
tribute to John Reed and Louise Imogen Guiney 
which follows it. Having stated that ‘‘the one in- 
dispensable need of this country is for an enriched 
spiritual life,’’ Miss Monroe proceeds: 

‘*Now an enriched spiritual life, in any commu- 
nity, is possible only through development of the 
imagination — the creative instinct of beauty. Re- 
ligion does that whenever and wherever it springs, 
in each individual soul, from a real and vital faith. 
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The arts do it whenever and wherever they spring, 
in each individual soul, from a real and vital faith. 
No human being was ever created who had not, 
somewhere within him, the instinct to create beauty. 
The zealot creates God, the supreme beauty. The 
lover creates his ideal mistress, the mother cre- 
ates the child — both love-shaped into living beauty. 
The statesman, the philosopher, create beauty in 
orderly societies and abstract unities, the carpenter 
in his panelled wall, the farmer in his evenly planted 
field. The too common suppression of this universal 
instinct — through misuse of the machine, through 
the marshalling of ‘hands’ (without brains) to 
monotonous labor, through the idle pleasures and 
accumulations of the rich, through other time-con- 
suming, soul-destroying abuses of modern ‘civiliza- 
tion’ — is chiefly responsible for social unrest; and 
the perversion of this instinct is chiefly responsible 
for crime. 

‘‘To develop and direct this instinct for the cre- 
ation of beauty, to resist the tendency toward steril- 
ization of the mind in our educative and industrial 
processes — in short, to enrich the imaginative life 
of the people — this should be the primal aim of our 
women’s clubs and all our cultural organizations.”’’ 





New yellow poles measure the distances across 
hills and plains, past lakes and farmsteads, and 
singing wires bring the telephone to the editor’s 
home. We still walk or drive the three miles to the 
box where the rural mail-carrier leaves manuscripts 
and receives the grain-bags filled with magazines. 
But the telephone is welcome. 
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Winter closes in, a steady campaign against dark- 
ness and cold. Our allies are the oil lamps, that 
must be daily filled and cleaned for their long hours 
of service; and the woodpile, a mountain of chunks 
and poles accumulated when, and where, the small 
red squirrels and the woodmice were gathering, like 
us, their winter stores. . . . In the evening, a 
neighbor’s voice, vivid, inconsequential bits of news: 
a sense of contact with the many other little groups, 
in the light of oil lamps, beside wood stoves. . . - 
We are glad of the singing wires. 
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